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considercd a man of rare learning, he must have
made good use of all the opportunities in his way;
and we may credit the statement of an old writer,
that in his case " an excellent stock met with the
choicest grafts, nor could his tutors pour in so
fast as he was ready to receive." " All sorts of learn-
ing/* says this informant, " were so indifferently
favoured by him that each of them might allege
arguments that he most reflected in his dearness
upon them, insomuch that those that were to make
a meal of learning, and to have it for their fixed habi-
tation, envied him who only took it in transitu, and,
as it were, in complement in his passage to higher
designs/'

At Christ Church he had the best teaching that
Oxford could then give, and his first tutor there,
Dr, Thomas Thornton, appears to have been a man
of exceptional worth. Of Thornton it was said in
his day that he was " the common refuge of young
poor scholars of great hopes and parts" ; and so
proud was he of his share in the training of Philip
Sidney, that when he died he left directions that
the fact should be recorded on his tombstone.
Another of Philip's tutors was one Master Robert
Dorset, who was afterwards tutor to Philip's brother
Robert, and was in due time made Dean of
Chester, doubtless through Sir Henry Sidney's
influence.

Of Philip's college companions at least three rose
to eminence. One was Richard Carew, of Antony,
the first English translator of Tasso. Another was
Richard Hakluyt, famous as a voyager and more